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"Do you remember," he asked, "Abdul Hamid?"
I remembered him, though he was greatly changed. The sinner had
turned into a saint. He looked like one of the apostles in old age. He
'was utterly destitute, living in a dosshouse, but my wife and I helped
him a bit until he died. So ended an old journalist who had been his own
worst enemy, but is still remembered by his friends.
Those were my two office companions in Paris, and I knew them over
a long term of years when terror and despair took the place of light-
heartedness and humour. Bourdin loathed the first war and was
dragged from journalism to be a French poilu in filthy barracks and
dirty places. In the second World War he escaped with his wife to
England where I met them both. But they were agonising over a young
son who had been an interpreter with the B.E.F. but failed to get away
at Dunkirk. Months went by and they heard no word of him and
Madame Bourdin died of heartbreak in this English exile.
One time when I went to Paris, before all that, there was a general
strike during the premiership of Aristide Briand. It was a dangerous
affair and reminiscent, I thought, of the French Revolution.
Street battles were taking place between the police and the strikers.
The terrassiers, or labourers, of Paris came out in strength, and barri-
caded themselves in blocks of half built tenements where I saw them
charged by the Garde Ripublicaine. Students of the Latin Quarter came
from the Left Bank carrying lanterns, because the street lights had gone
out when the electricians ceased work. The students seemed all in
favour of the strikers and kept up a, lugubrious chant of "A has la
Police! A has la Police/" until here and there the police, exasperated,
charged them with their batons and put them to flight. I got mixed up
in these crowds and had narrow escapes from baton charges and
horses' hoofs.
One night when Jaurfes, the Socialist, addressed the cheminots, or
railwaymen, in a big riding school in the slum quarter, I decided to hear
his speech if I could get in. Dense crowds surged round the building,
and I had difficulty in forcing my way through. The door leading in to
the meeting place was heavily guarded by strikers and the crowd
around me told me that there was no room inside for a mouse. A
young man at the door asked what I wanted and who I was. When I
mentioned the Daily Chronicle* he shook my hand warmly and said that
he had always read that paper when he was in a barber's shop in
Soho,
"I will get you in somehow," he said, and somehow I squeezed into a
big barn-Uke hall where, I should say, about two thousand cheminots
were packed. They were all sweating in a damp heat which came up
from the tan* The stench of human bodies was strong. The smell of the